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_ Two Metamorphoses of the Plebs 

It is altogether likely’ that the explanation why 
ge Roman is a patrician, another a plebeian, is 
forever hid in the mists of antiquity, despite the 
= heroic efforts which have been made towards the 
recovery of the secret. A century and a quarter ago, 
Niebuhr offered a solution which has appealed to 
many scholars recent and more remote. He was 
vastly impressed with the great gulf that separated 
the orders in early Republican Rome. No plebeian 
might hold the office of rex sacrorum or indeed par- 
ticipate in any way in the formalities of state re- 
ligion. This suggested to Niebuhr an ethnical differ- 
ence, One which called for what was virtually a 
segregation of the orders. A certain color was added 
to this postulate through the assertion found in 
Cicero, Dionysius, and Plutarch that the plebs were 
all originally clients of the patricians; and the in- 
stitution of clientage may well have arisen from the 
act of foreigners in surrendering themselves to the 
protection of Roman citizens.’ 

On the other hand, there is no certainty that a 
radical distinction prevailed between the two orders 
during the regal period. Certainly, no recorded 
troubles arise until the early republic. This consider- 
ation tends strongly towards the weakening, perhaps 
© invalidating, of the cause of Niebuhr and of others 
who have subsequently—though by no means har- 
moniously—followed his lead. 


We may pass over the unsuccessful attempts which 
have been made to correlate the patrician-plebeian 
problem with such matter as successive settlements 
of Romans and even with political groups. These 
cocks simply will not fight. We are left with the 
plausible, but by no means certain solution that in- 
volves the social element. 


It might be advantageous to our inquiry if only we 
knew the date at which the regal period gives place 
to the republican. The traditional year, 510-9 B.c., 
8 definitely suspect, as it seems a most unlikely 

ce that Hippias, the last of the Athenian 

despots, and the Roman, Tarquin the Arrogant, 

have been exiled in the same year. The real 

date should, in all probability, be set ahead rather 

back; for the Roman chroniclers, no doubt in 

complete ignorance as to the year, would feel im- 

for patriotic reasons, to retard it as much 

%§ possible. In view of the remoteness of the period, 
they could easily so do. 
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Movement Against the Kings 


However this may be, the circumstances are not 
greatly in doubt. The later Romans apparently be- 
lieved that Tarquin degenerated into the stock vari- 
ety of tyrant familiar to us in Greek literature; and 
his actions, public and private, became intolerable to 
the point where a revolution was inevitable and 
kingship in any form became unendurable. Modern 
scholarship, on the other hand, is prone to regard 
the movement as basically anti-Etruscan. But there 
is, I think, a good deal more to it than that. People 
who replace a well-established kingship with some 
other form of government, as has often been done, 
do not feel it obligatory, as did the Romans, to de- 
clare the name of king taboo. in all likelihood, the 
reigns of the Etruscan kings, marked as they were 
by a strong preoccupation with industry and com- 
merce, had produced an aristocracy of wealth, above 
the older structure of an aristocracy of lineage. And 
this group of wealthy families, panting after power 
and authority, must have accepted the compromise 
of the single-year, fifty percent control of state 
through the consular system on the principle that a 
crumb of the loaf is better than no bread at all. And 
then, to secure the permanence of the institution 
which they had so happily inaugurated, they sought 
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to prevent a recurrence of the old system by a formal 
cursing of the name rez. 

If this view of the situation may in any wise prove 
correct, it may go far towards explaining the prob- 
lem of the inter-order relations. It is a familiar his- 
torical phenomenon to find a more uneven distribu- 
tion of riches in the society where the highest class 
forms a plutocracy than where it is an artistocracy 
of blood. The earliest and most insistent plaint that 
arises from plebeian lips concerns poverty and in- 
debtedness. Hence, it is worth while considering the 
postulate that the plebs is merely the relatively poor 
class which comes into being as a result of the eco- 
nomic conditions which prevailed under the last 
king or two. 

Perhaps it is because of sound leadership that we 
find an unusual degree of solidarity within the ple- 
beian body, and it is this, apparently, rather than any 
benevolent weakening on the part of the patricians 
that won for them their first boon, the tribunes. 
These were probably none other than military trib- 
unes transplanted into the civic scene and enjoying 
a new function, that of intercession. But it is a very 
far cry from the first modest utterance of veto or 
intercedo to the mighty power that the utterances 
exercised in later years. How gladly would the his- 
torian exchange the idle chatter of the early Roman 
annalists, as we find it mirrored in Livy and others, 
regarding the amelioration of the condition of the 
plebs, for some genuine information concerning the 


gradual increase of the tribune’s power until it be- 
came eventually, as a modern historian expresses it, 
“a potential tyranny!” 


Political Moves of the Plebs 

Very wisely the plebs organized itself into an in- 
dependent corporation, with its own Concilium or 
Concilia. It appointed its own tribunes and their 
assistants, the aediles, and set up its own record office 
on the Aventine. The persons of the tribunate be- 
came sacrosanct, not from any formal legislation 
surely, but by a collective undertaking to protect 
them. And the body resorted, as a pis aller, to the 
general strike, or secessio—how many we do not 
know. Five are recorded, but only the fifth, that of 
287 B.C., is unquestionably historical. 

The ancient belief that a plebeian official, if he 
actually came to be appointed, would, merely by vir- 
tue of his origin, be debarred from performing the 
functions of state, certainly so far as religion is con- 
cerned, seems to be contradicted by the episode of 
the decemviral government, traditionally of the mid- 
dle of the fifth century. It is not necessary to follow 
the accepted Roman belief that this body was in any 
way concerned with the codifying of the law. The 
Emperor Claudius, who was undoubtedly well versed 
in matters of the Roman constitution, describes the 
decemvirate, in his well-known Oratio of A.D. 48, 
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implicity if not explicity, as an experiment in gor. 
ernment. He sets it on a parallel with the instit, 
tion of the military tribunes with consular powe 
which arose a little later. Now both of these exper. 
ments are certainly early and each involves th 
parading of plebeian and patrician functionaries q 
ostensibly the same level—an obvious confession thy 
the presence of one or more of the plebs in the actjy. 
ities of the state did not entail thereby anything i 
the nature of a ceremonial pollution. 

The forward march of the plebeian keeps pace, q 
the whole, with the decay of patrician gentes. Som 
fifty of these are recorded as of the fifth century 
only twenty-two seem to exist in 367-366 B.c., wha 
the plebs finally broke the barrier to the consi}. 
ship. It is not impossible that a definite equatin 
should be recognized here. But the success of th 
order was in any case due not only to its preponde. 
ance in numbers but to its unswerving demand fo 
equality with the higher order, and its refusal ty 
surrender the slightest concession once it had bea 
fairly gained. 


The Plebs and the Consulship 


Beginning with year 341 B.c., the plebs reg. 
larly obtained possession of one of the consular 
seats—by what means exactly we do not know, a 
the evidence is confused—and both seats on occasion. 
In so far as the holding of the prize office of state is 


concerned, the piebeians now enjoy a clear suprem- F functior 


acy over their rivals. 

As from that earlier date, 367-366, the othe 
curule bars begin to fall: the aedileship in 366, wha 
the office was de facto merged with that of the ple 
beian aedileship; the dictatorship in 356; the censor. 
ship in 351; and the praetorship in 337. Strange 


the date or circumstance of the admission of ple 


beians to the Senate. The old belief that they wer > 
accepted early in the Republic is surely wrong, but F 
the period of their exclusion can hardly have beet F 


protracted much beyond 312, when the censors wert 
officially instructed to admit “the worthiest men d 
every rank.” 

The period within which this date falls, one that 
extends roughly from 315 to 280 B.c., is perhaps the 
most compelling in Roman history, and it sees, nd 
unnaturally, the culmination of the plebeian strug 
gle, first for equality, but presently for pre-eminent 
It is the age which coincides with the statesmanshi 
of that remarkable man, A. Claudius Caecus. Under 
the inspiration furnished by this second Pericles 
Rome moved from the shades of the semi-barbart 
to the light of intellectual emancipation. 

In the year 300, the membership of the colleges 
of pontiffs and augurs was increased respecti 
from four to nine, and it was stipulated that the at- 
ditional members of either board should be co-0 
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supe i the holding of offices of state and participating in the 

functions of those religio-political groups, the augurs 
' and pontiffs, are concerned, the plebeians had at- 
» tained a definite position of vantage. And soon the 
- office of tribune, though lacking an imperium, had 
| become a magistracy equal to, in many ways, and in 
| some surpassing, the dignitas of a consulship. And 
' this function of government no patrician was ever 


of pe permitted to perform. 


ey wert § 
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7 historical retrospect, for the good reason that Roman 
| literature does not begin to develop until more than 
_ 4generation after 287. Contemporary references to 
it are thus not in question. It would appear that, 
: toall intents and purposes, the plebeian order ceased 
| toexist by the middle of the third century. There- 
_ after the name plebeian takes upon itself a new 
| Significance. 
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from the plebeian ranks. A generation earlier, the 

tricians had been obliged to acquiesce in an agree- 
ment that in future the plebiscita of the Concilium 
Plebis should be accepted as universal statute law, 
subject, however, to the approval of the Senate. But 
in the year of jubilee 287, the senatorial veto was 
rescinded and the Concilium, or, as we may now 
venture to call it, the Comitia Tributa, became the 
principal assembly for legislative purposes. 


Attainment of Final Ambition 
Thus, by 287, the plebs had become master of their 
final ambition—which had experienced, as we have 
gen, a considerable degree of expansion over the 


| years. The body had manifested patience, restraint, 
| and resolution, and it had attained its ends essen- 


tially through a regular succession of minor forward 
steps, each one establishing a precedent which was 


' unlikely to be cancelled; for precedent was some- 
' thing which the Roman mind was prone to esteem 
' very highly. On the other hand, it would be non- 
> sense to assume that by 287 the plebeians formed a 
- majority in the Senate. That condition required the 


passage of some decades to develop, but it is inter- 
esting to note that the recorded figures of the Sen- 
ate’s personnel two centuries later, in 55 B.C., indi- 
cate the presence of 372 plebeians, but only forty- 


Passing of the Plebeian Order 
Thus far the plebs has been viewd in complete 


In Rome, tradition always died a lingering death 


| ifindeed it died at all. As the Dutch scholar Thiel 
' % plaintively reiterates in his recent work on sea- 
_ Power: “The Romans never abolished anything.” As 
_ the senatorial and equestrian orders came definitely 
_ tobe recognized and as between them they came to 
| share the wealth of the republic, it might logically 


be suggested that the third estate, namely the poor, 
(Contined on page 19) 
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If I Were Asked 

We are disturbed by the fact that what happened 
to Greek is happening to Latin. All sorts of pro- 
posals have been advanced for stopping the tendency. 
But can we? The situation has come about because 
of the shortcomings of those who have taught Latin 
in the past, not only on the college but also on the 
high school level. A letter written to me by Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs, emeritus of Teachers College, 
excoriates both the subject as it was taught him and 
the teachers who taught it. I know whereof he spoke, 
for I met some of that ilk. But I studied under others 
who gave me much—much more than skills in Latin. 

On what grounds can we continue Latin in this 
upset second half of the twentieth century, in a pe- 
riod of tremendous social change? Only if it serves 
a social purpose. And how can it perform a social 
purpose? 

(1) By teaching youth through translation to 
express ideas in accurate and telling language. Both 
Joseph Choate and Daniel Webster owe their English 
style to their practice of translating a passage over 
and over again to get it into the best possible En- 
glish. It is no accident that college people are be- 
moaning the English ability of their students, their 
inability to write a clear piece of English prose. 
Latin used to give that discipline, for discipline it is. 

(2) By bringing to youth the highest type of 
expression of thought. The classical writers wrote 
sub specie aeternitatis. To instill in youth an ap- 
preciation of artistry is a social purpose. Oral read- 
ing will bring out the artistry. Latin was composed 
to be heard. 

(3) By bringing to youth the development of so- 
cial and human problems in the language in which 
they were expressed. There are many translations 
of the Bible, as varied as the translators, but there is 
only one Bible. To know the Bible you must know 
the original or receive but a less perfect idea of the 
truth it contains. Like Terence, we must accept as 
our motto, Humani nil a me alienum puto. Not lin- 
guistics, not semantics, not archaeology, but human 
interest! 


Social Scheme versus Linguistic 


There is no place in a social scheme of things for 
the nine uses of the ablative, the seven or eight uses 
of the dative, the fifteen uses of the genitive. That is 
all right for those who will go to college to study 
linguistics—but not for the students today in high 
school. And the sooner we recognize this the greater 
the possibility of saving Latin! The Classical In- 
vestigation had something pertinent when it stressed 
“functional syntax,” but failed to have this accepted 
as a procedure valid in day to day teaching. 

If some one in authority were to say to me, “Here 
are thirty-five students whom I am willing to entrust 
to you to take Latin; if you do something for them 
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that they appreciate, we shall continue the subject,” 
what would I do? Something daring. Something 
that would “sell” the subject as effectively as a sales- 
man sells a vacuum cleaner. I would: 

(1) stress that Latin is superior to other ancient 
foreign languages to improve one’s English, even 
Greek, because its structure, vocabulary, and spirit 
are so close to that of English. 

(2) I would tell them why they should study Latin 
and what they have a right to expect to get from it. 

(3) I would teach syntax the Latin way: (a) The 
subject of a finite verb is in the nominative case. 
(b) The name of anything as a name is in the nomi- 
native case. (c) The name of something addressed 
is, except in a single instance, in the nominative case. 
(d) One noun modifying another noun, not meaning 
the same thing, is in the genitive case; usually trans- 
lated by “of.” (e) A person or thing involved in a 
situation is in the dative case; usually translated by 
“to” or “for.” (f) The object of a verb is in the 
accusative case. (g) Extent of space, time, or in 
degree is expressed by the accusative case. (h) A 
noun modifying a verb, adjective, or an adverb is in 
the ablative case; usually translated by “by.” (i) 
Prepositions implying motion govern the accusative 
case. (j) Prepositions involving adverbial relation- 
ships govern the ablative case. (k) The infinitive 
may be used as a complement or an object comple- 
ment. 

Linguistically not strictly accurate? Perhaps! But 
that will enable the student to handle most problems 
of syntax he will encounter during his high school 
career; enough, anyway, to start right in learning 
Latin via stories rather than by detached, unrelated 
drill sentences. To “sell” Latin to the student, I 
must introduce the student to thought expressed in 
the language, not to rules of language, in the shortest 
possible time. 

(4) I would teach the verb via a synopsis of the 
third person singular and plural. This permits read- 
ing stories almost at once and filling in other persons 
as needed. 


Material for a “Social” Course 

What material would I use? Remembering Ter- 
ence’s dictum, I would use the outstanding human- 
interest stories of old Rome, with vocabulary modi- 
fied to standard and syntax regulated to the stage at 
which students are. No explanation of ablative of 
means, objective genitive, or what have you. During 
the third year, perhaps; but not earlier. All experts 
are agreed the material should be interesting and 
adjusted to the student’s level of understanding. 
“Interesting,” however, depends not on the subject 
matter alone, but on the teacher. Under the right 
teacher, one who can bring out human interest, cur- 
rent interest, the most ordinary material can be 
made to glow with interest. But one thing is certain, 
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students will discuss with far more gusto Tarpeig\ 
cupidity and her punishment than they would they 
of the genitive, dative, or ablative. These stories cy 
be made live units in a life adjustment progr 
They could be read instead of the usual “exercigg 
found in older beginning Latin lessons. 

In the second half of the first year and the fix 
quarter of the second year, I would take up the ey, 
parison of adjectives, the subordinate clause, and th 
purpose and result clauses. Perhaps even the germ 
and gerundive, and by all means the ablative aby, 
lute as an ordinary ablative noun modified by a pz 
ticiple or adjective, which is all that it is. The gy 
junctive other than a synopsis in the third pers, 
I would not introduce until the first quarter of th 
second year. The content? “Tales of Daring, D 
and Fair Damsels.” Yes, students love them ify 
taken up and discussed as stories and not syntactig) 
fodder. Jason, the Vasco de Gama of the anciaj 
Graeco-Mycenaean civilization; Perseus, the Chris 
topher Columbus thereof, the one to the East, tk 
other to the West; Theseus as the liberator ¢ 


































Graeco-Mycenaean Athens from Minoan vassalagf 
Yet all have human interest and a love story, ai) 
what a chance to open up history and forgottal 
civilizations which have passed on to us throug 
Greece and Rome their dynamic culture! Social sit 
ence teachers struggling to cover all of anciet} 
world, modern, and American history would welcom)_ 











the assistance. 





And, despite all that has been alleged to be wroy} 
with him, I would keep Caesar’s Commentarii, ui) 
for cum-temporals, indirect questions, or characte) 
istic clauses, but to open up Europe and unfold thy 
forces which are still operating there today; thy 
struggle for land, for freedom, the result. of tht 
failure to unite, manners and customs, the inexorabkf_ 
debacle when a carefully organized military machiny” 
meets a hastily improvised defensive structin) 
Sounds like an exposition of the problems faciyy” 
modern Europe. It is! Far more important to te) 
modern world than how many times Caesar uses tit) 

















gerund instead of the gerundive. Discussion of thi 
material is interesting. I know; for my studett 





still recall the discussions after World War I way 





I was teaching Latin. 





Third and Fourth Years of the Course 





For the third year, I would retain Cicero in spit) 
of the fact that some consider him a “windbag” ! 






would read from Sallust, written into usual classidl 





idiom, a few pages of his description of the form) 





tion of the conspiracy. Then In Catilinam 1; I ku 
of nothing in the entire curriculum so pertinent # 
our present scene with its boring from within, ib 
wealthy communist sympathizers, its people ret 
for revolt against the status quo. The forces 0 
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Tarpeig ing are very similar, except that the modern con- 
ld thai spiracy is much better organized, 
tories yp Then I would introduce a brief statement from 
progran ‘ Ggllust on the call for a meeting of the Senate and 
exerciga’f the debate that occurred. I, as teacher, would read 
‘ Ggllust’s speech of Caesar and of Cato to the class 
'gnd then have the class read Cicero’s In Catilinam 1. 
> This gives an interesting picture of parliamentary 
procedure, the democratic process, and how Caesar, 
the later autocrat, was on the side of the constitu- 
‘tion, and Cicero, the democrat, would suspend it. 
' The students love it. I know, because I have done it. 
' And then briefly as a cooperative venture, I would 
‘ead Aulus Gellius 14.7—on Roman parliamentary 
"procedure. I would conclude the year with the 
| Archias read aloud, as were all the others, but with 
' allthe grace which Cicero threw into it. Quite a task 
for the teacher, but it pays dividends, especially the 
" discussion of the motivation for a good life and the 
the Chris : discussion of the function of literature in life. And 
East. th I would close with Aulus Gellius 13.17—on the true 
| oxeial ; ‘meaning of humanitas. 
‘ , _ Notice the absence of grammatical discussion, the 
story, al 5 characteristic clauses, the contrary to facts in in- 
forgoll q direct statement, and what have you. These come 
s throu » out in the helps given at the preparation preceding 
Social > the reading. The traditionalist will complain, “You 
f anciat ' are not teaching Latin.” But, strangely, we are. 
Young people do learn vocabulary and grammar— 


d weleam ' but in a different way, somewhat like the way in 
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_ which scholars learned it during the Medici period. 


be wroy} With this, the three-year unit has come to a 
tari, wt ' dimax; it has ended on a note that must keep on 


characte: F vibrating in the student’s later life. 


infold ttf For those fortunate enough to be able to take a 
oday; th | fourth year, I would use the three light stories from 
ult. of th | Gleason’s Ovid and then proceed to the Aeneis 1, 2, 4 
nexorabk 4a drama, not an epic, with inciting moment, com- 
y machite a Dlication, climax, and what have you. Purcell was 
structir. not wrong in doing this to compose with Nahum 
ms faci} Tate his grand opera, Dido and Aeneas. And then I 


mp | would close with Book 6, introducing toward the end 


; *) the legend of Er from the tenth book of Plato’s De 
on of thi Z Re Publica (in English) as a comparison piece, Thus 
r student | 4student’s career in Latin ends with a discussion of 
ar I wha religion, its function in life, and answers a question 

a for him that Vergil answered for the Roman. 

q This works, I know. I am still teaching Vergil. 
re : Students take on a sixth major in order to have it. 
-o in spit 7 We meet as a seminar around a table in my Office. 
ndbag.” | : We read aloud in Latin before we translate. We 
1 classi@ | Tead at sight and then come next day with a transla- 


he form} tion that would be accepted by a current magazine of 


1; I ko e the better type, or we arrange a scenario. We apply 
rtinent the tests of rhetoric to the product—correct, elegant, 
vithin, ib : and forceful English. The product far exceeds any- 
ple read!) “Ung they turn in for the English department. Of 


es oper | “*urse, they wonder at first, This is no different from 
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Res Novae—vel Novatae 

Professor A. W. Withers’ interesting article, “For 
a New Joining of Language Forces” (CB 31 [Feb. 
1955] 40-41, 43), is to be taken, it would seem, as an 
invitation for cooperation among literary students of 
all kinds. This response is to be based on a convic- 
tion that an interchange of the fruit of work in the 
classical and vernacular literatures would be, to say 
little, profitable. Revitalization of our current contact 
with the masterpieces of antiquity and the Middle 
Ages is certainly desirable from the viewpoint of 
anyone concerned with the education and perfection 
of man as man. 

An instrument for such revitalization can, I be- 
lieve, be turned over to the classicists from the 
achievements of English scholars in the last thirty 
years. This instrument is the approach to literature 
developed by the “New Criticism,” a phenomenon 
still new enough to be the center of serious and pro- 
longed discussion in the journals of English. Before 
outlining the achievement of the New Criticism and 
suggesting a mode of adaptation to classical studies, 
a brief word about the goal of such an action is in 
order. 

“Scientism” must (de facto, whatever the ultimate 
de iure judgment of the case may be) shoulder the 
greater part of the blame for the present condition 
of classical studies, and this in two ways. Extrinsi- 
cally, technology has made and continues to make 
tragic inroads into the leisure of potential human- 
istic students. Economic necessity diverts these stu- 
dents from an education for living to a training for 
making a living. Much more tragically, the idolatry 
of science has threatened to destroy classical studies 
from within. The positivistic approach has reduced 
the study of the classics in some instances to a 
specificness the equal of that of any of the physical 
sciences and to a danger of comparable futility. Re- 
sistance to the advance of scientific method into an 

(Continued on page 20) 





what they have had. No syntax for homework; no 
composition; reading done in class first; no word 
list, but the English dictionary with its derivations 
from Latin; the teacher carrying the ball as often as 
the students; the stress on dramatics! 

That is what I would do if I were given the task. 
That is what we must do if Latin is to survive as a 
humanity in a modern secondary school. To sub- 
stitute dances, festivals, archaeological pictures, will 
not save it. Either we use Latin for what it has been 
for two thousand years, the instrument for develop- 
ing a cultured individual dedicated to ratio oratioque, 
or Latin follows the dodo. 

Charles A. Tonsor 
Principal, Grover Cleveland High School, 
Brooklyn 37, New York 
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EDITORIAL 





Jean Sibelius, Nonagenarian 


On December 8, 1955, Jean Sibelius will attain tlic 
great age of ninety years. Not alone the musicians 
and music lovers of the world, but all who are ap- 
preciative of culture and the humane tradition, will 
join in wishing him well in his far off Finnish home- 
land. Many will greet him, in word or in thought, 
as the world’s greatest living symphonic composer, 
only survivor of the post-romantic period in music, 
carried into our own day by the distinguished triad 
of which he is one, and of which the other two were 
Sergei Rachmaninov and Richard Strauss. 

For the classicist, he exemplifies in contemporary 


times the cruda viridisque senectus, “the fresh and: 


green old age,” belonging to many noted men of 
artistic fame in ancient Greece and Rome. Each of 
the “great three” in Greek tragedy, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, lived long and fruitful 
lives; so likewise did their Roman counterparts, 
Ennius, Pacuvius, and Accius. Isocrates, artist in 
words, lived to be ninety-eight ; Roman Cato, more a 
man of action than of letters, died at eighty-five, hav- 
ing turned finally, as it was said, to the study of 
Greek at the age of eighty; Varro, great polymath 
of Cicero’s day, rounded out eighty-nine years. 

In early Christian days, Pope Damasus is credited 
with seventy-nine years, Saint Augustine with 
seventy-six, and Saint Jerome with eighty-nine. 
This antique tradition of longevity among the illus- 
tres, the noted, Jean Sibelius today represents. He 
has long since received the badge of recognition 
from his own government, which, like a corporate 
Maecenas of old, made him many years ago the 
recipient of a state subvention that would allow him, 
without financial distress, to carry on his work as an 


artist and musician. Like an ancient Nestor, but fpf 
more felicitously, he is, so to say, living With bi 
own posterity and receiving, in life, the since, 
plaudits which come to many only after their live 
have ended. ; 
It seems fitting, too, that he should be the omB 
ment of that small and vigorous land which has yf 
captivated the hearts of countless men and womah 
today. The sturdiness and independence of his natiy: 
Finland, the romantic associations of its remoteney B 
its deep forests, and its lively literary tradition F 
have proved fascinating in a high degree. Finlanjp 
was quite outside the orbit of ancient Greece anf 
Rome. Tacitus, to be sure, speaks of the Fennj if 
the forty-sixth chapter of his De Germania; som) 
have translated as “Finns,” but others say that itis 
rather the Lapps who are meant; and Sévvo. and 
mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy. Even thf 
Finnish tongue, by familiar Western standards, if 
“remote,” falling outside the Indo-European family 
of languages and taking its place, with Hungaria | 
in Finno-Ugrian. Yet the -ius ending of the com 
poser’s name has a pleasant Latin ring—enough, oF 
itself, to rouse the interest of the classicist. : 
But the solid achievement of Jean Sibelius goes far F 
beyond such adventitious associations. Austere in his F 
style, with a certain precision and conciseness d 
approach, he has composed a musical library of tre F 
greatnesss. His symphonic poem Finlandia, a solem | 
yet warm tribute to his native land and its traditions | 
has won world acclaim and is a concert favorite | 
Less frequently heard is the symphonic poem Lem > 
minkainen’s Homecoming. Sibelius has seven sym-F 
phonies to his credit; among his other works are: > 
violin concerto, other symphonic poems, chord > 
works, piano pieces, songs; his music to the tragetj 4 
Kaolema contains the frequently heard Valse Triste q 
It is an output reflecting diligence, deep love i q 
music ani its possibilities, and inspired zeal. 5 
To Jean Sibelius, then, in this month of Decembe, F 
with the great festival of Christmas coming so sol | 
after his birthday, all felicitations and congratult | 
tions, with the hope that his own anniversary (ij 
and the Christmastide thereafter may bring him tr 
joy. —W.C.E 





From Rome, along with a noble literature, the | 
modern world derives a continuous tradition of lav 
and government: from Greece it traces the ancient 
lineage and the still fresh inspirations of an intel 
lectual and spiritual life.-—Jebb. 





The surviving fragments of the Annals and Hit 
tories <of Tacitus> leave three great pictures i F 
pressed upon the reader’s mind: the personality 
Tiberius, the court of Nero, and the whole fabric at! 
machinery of empire in the year of the four En 
perors.—Mackail. 
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2tixyo.—’ Inoots Tawiov 
Air: The Christmas Carol Gesu Bambino; 

An Original Poem, Not a Translation. 
Tis obt0s phavxdnus pilavOgwnos mais 
bv paryy xElmEevos wig 
idov, Qeovtdxos, &v oais ayxddats 
plénwy aiév sig o€, yivac; 
Tas Xeigas Avrod meds Huds ceiver 
dod prdoxdgdios ev: 
ra opadual’ Hudy apaonoete, 
Vids Edpévns Ocod. 
Acie’ Adrov oePiloucd’, 
ws ixéras ’ pixdued’, 
Abroy Xovotov aidwueda, 
Tijs Kvgvor. 

D. Herbert Abel 

Loyola University of Chicago 


Uni Cuique Has Litteras Legenti 
Salutatio in Domini Nativitate et Felicitas % 


Jesu, Redemptor Omnium 


Jesu, Redemptor omnium 
Quem lucis ante originem 
Parem Paternae gloriae 
Pater supremus edidit. 


Tu lumen, et splendor Patris, 
Tu spes perennis omnium, 
Intende quas fundunt preces 
Tui per orbem servuli. 


Memento, rerum Conditor, 
Nostri quod olim corporis, 
Sacrata ab alvo Virginis 
Nascendo, formam sumpseris. 


Testatur hoc praesens dies, 
Currens per anni circulum, 
Quod solus e sinu Patris 
Mundi salus adveneris. 


Hunc astra, tellus, aequora, 
Hunc omne quod caelo subest, 
Salutis Auctorem novae 

Novo salutat cantico. 


Et nos, beata quos sacri 
Rigavit unda sanguinis, 
Natalis ob diem tui 

Hymni tributum solvimus. 


Jesu, tibi sit gloria, 

Qui natus es de Virgine, 

Cum patre, et almo Spiritu, 

In sempiterna saecula. 
—Ex Breviario Romano, de Officio 
Domini Nativitatis. 


i Sa Rn nono den a es en en an San Sen es San Se dan 
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Two Metamorphoses of the Plebs 
(Continued from page 15) 

should have acquired the name patrician rather than 
plebeian, for there is no reason to suppose that this 
group possessed more members from the latter than 
the former division. But the situation fails to pro- 
duce a logical impression on the Roman vocabulary. 
When the slum-dweller or the peasant appears on 
the pages of second or first century literature, the 
generic name is plebs. And certainly we can discern 
nothing but the element of chill penury distinguish- 
ing him from his more fortunate fellows. 

The title then is bestowed through the principle of 
association. Long ago the poorer stratum of Roman 
society, but one that enjoyed its own organization 
and institutions, had been dubbed plebeian. Naught 
now survives of all this but the plebeian family with 
its pre-eminent prerogatives. But all this is over- 
looked save that original element of poverty. Hence, 
in the subconscious mind of the Roman, the plebeians 
are poor and the poor are plebeians. 


Second Metamorphosis of the Name 


The second metamorphosis of the name—and it is 
a comparatively mild one—comes about in the period 
of the Empire. Here the definition may be regarded 
as a thought more precise, though it is reached 
through the none too satisfactory method of elimina- 
tion. Though the property qualifications of the sena- 
torial and equestrian orders are subject to periodical 
alterations, the personnel and the political functions 
performed by their respective members are crystal- 
lized in more or less definite form. The same obser- 
vation applies in general to the decuriones, who con- 
stitute a special ordo in the municipalities. So far, 
then, as we may judge from the literature of the 
empire, any individual who fits none of these moulds 
¥s ipso facto a plebeian. There can therefore be little 
doubt that the imperial group of plebs is relatively 
a more extensive body than that to which belonged 
their congeners of the later republican era. Further- 
more, it is clear that those whose financial rating fell 
only a little short of the equestrian must have been 
quite well to do. The plebeian of the empire usually 
was, but was not necessarily, a pauper. 

Many are the instances that literature, but par- 
ticuiarly inscriptions, reveal to us of such-and-such 
a plebeian receiving at the hands of the emperor 
elevation, if it may so be called, to patrician status. 
The institution originates, indeed, with Julius 
Caesar. Per contra, we find as from a date well back 
in the Republic, instances of a sort of naturalization, 
the transitio ad plebem, in which the patrician could 
renounce his status by a special public act. The 
purpose of this performance is quite obvious; it 
secured to the individual the opportunity for gaining 
a personal increase of political power. 
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But the spectator of the act of transference of the 
plebeian to the patrician rank could hardly fail to 
be impressed with the artificiality of the proceeding. 
It is true that the usurpation of tribunicial power by 
the successive emperors reduced the tribunate to 
something less than a shadow of its former self, and 
this was a set-back politically for the individual 
members of plebeian families. Moreover, it is en- 
tirely probable that the emperor himself must stand 
within the patrician ring; at least we hear of the 
senate on two occasions granting him this change of 
status. This seems to indicate that the name patri- 
cian was, in a small way, coming into its own again, 
though mainly from a social point of view. But the 
patriciate died a natural death in the third century, 
and the revival under Constantine was one of name 
only. Meanwhile, the chief, and only important, 
benefit reaped by the emperor’s client who is raised 
to patrician rank seems to have lain in his ability, 
by virtue of purely artificial edictum, to skip from 
quaestor to pretorian rank without having to bear 
the burden of the not very popular aedileship. But 
what of it? All that he had to do to gain his end 
would be to persuade his sovereign to put him into 
the desired political niche by the process of adlectio. 


University of Virginia A. D. Fraser} 


NOTES 


1 Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, 
April 7-9, 1955. 2 Professor Fraser had intended, in one or 
two inclusive notes, to cite the ancient passages and the 
modern authorities employed in the preparation of this paper. 
But his sudden and wholly unexpected death (see CB 32 
nage mesee 1955] 9) intervened before this objective could 

accomplished. HE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, in publishing 
herewith posthumously his paper, makes the present explana- 
tion lest any should question the scholarly approach of Pro- 
fessor Fraser.—Editor. 





Res Novae—vel Novatae 
(Continued from page i7) 

activity where it had no place all too frequently took 
the form of the “O and Ah” school of criticism, 
impressionism. In either case, classical studies be- 
came unpalatable and devitalized of their natural 
worth. Here it should be noted that if classical stud- 
ies were made in their natural way and had their 
natural value—if it were not for the perilous effects 
of scientism within them—there might be some hope 
of gradually and eventually securing a profitable 
restoration. Feasible implementation of such a hope 
probably lies in the re-organization of our wasteful 
American system of elementary education, a return 
to the traditional “catch them young” program of 
humanistic education . 


English Studies and the “New Criticism” 


In English studies, a high degree of success has 
been achieved by the New Criticism’s approach to 
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literature. This approach is new in the sense that jt 
is a departure from both positivism and impression. 
ism, diseases that once infected the whole of English 
studies in epidemic proportions but which are noy 
being brought under control. The New Criticism; 
approach is old in the sense that it simply read 
literature, not facilely but with vigorous analysis, 
not as sugar-coating for something else but as litera. 
ture. And this is precisely what the masterpieces of 


the classical languages need: a hearing. It should & 


the function of teachers of these languages to remove 
obstacles between the inner heart of the classics and 
the mind of the student, that is, to cart off the debris 
of scientism and emotionalism and to bring students 
and classics together by vigorous, analytic reading 
The techniques of the New Criticism are made ty 
order for this goal. 

In suggesting the following sketch of some of the 
highlights of the New Criticism, I must beg the 


reader already familiar with the salient facts tp & 


excuse me from the task of filling in details or even 
touching many of the significant works; I am trying 
merely to chart the way for the classicist not fa- 
miliar with the movement. 

The main stream of the New Criticism stems from 
I, A. Richards, an educator whose explorations of the 
language arts have produced an interesting career at 
Cambridge, the University of Peking, and Harvard. 
Mr. Richards’ two most significant works for our 
purposes, perhaps, are Principles of Literary Criti- 
cism* (London and New York 1930) and Practical 
Criticism: A Study of Literary Judgement (London 
1929). It ought to be remarked at the start that the 
usual opinion credits the New Criticism with greater 
success at effecting critiques of individual works 
than at establishing a definitive aesthetic ; the history 
of criticism would make us expect this to be the case. 
Nevertheless, Principles of Literary Criticism is 
worth several readings for its insights into the oper- 
ational nature of the literary work of art. 


Potentialities for the Classics 


The classicist wishing to apply the approach of the 
New Criticism to works in his own field will 
likely, however, to bring more to his task from 
Practical Criticism. Here are discussed ten classes 
of difficulties in reading: making out the plain sense 
of poetry, sensuous apprehension, imagery, i 
vances of personal experience, stock responses, seiti- 
mentality, inhibition, doctrinal adhesions, technical 
presuppositions, and general critical preconception. 
The discussion of these problems which face the 
reader of poetry is enriched by the citation of numet- 
ous critiques of thirteen poems written by a group of 
Richards’ students at Cambridge; these “protocols,’ 
as Richards calls them, stand as a monument of 
mony to the need for the teaching of methods 
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| reading even the vernacular beyond the stage at 


which the mastery of the primer leaves the student. 


They also abundantly illustrate the “difficulties” in 
» seading classified above. One method of carrying the 


new methodology over to the classics would be to 
read the eight chapters of the third part of Practical 


Criticism with care and to cull out the many rules 


of thumb imbedded there with a view to attacking 
the classics so armed. Worse approaches could be 


found. 


Further Aids in Basic Studies 
More immediate gain for the classicist, however, 


' would probably come from taking up the hugely 


successful textbook of the New Criticism, Under- 
standing Poetry: An Anthology for College Students, 
revised (New York 1950), by Cleanth Brooks, Jr. 


' and Robert Penn Warren. This is an excellent 
- anthology of English poetry including some half a 


hundred partial and complete analytic interpreta- 
tions of individual poems. The reading of these in- 
terpretations together with the two prefatory letters 
and the introduction would probably constitute the 
best available approach to the achievement of the 
New Criticism. Other excellent texts in the same 
series are Understanding Fiction (New York 1943), 
by the same authors, and Understanding Drama 
(New York 1945), by Brooks and Robert B. Heil- 
man. These works extend the approach of the New 
Criticism to the other genres. Brooks’s critical 
technique can also be profitably observed in Modern 
Poetry and the Tradition (Chapel Hill 1939), and 
The Well-Wrought Urn: Studies in the Structure of 
Poetry (New York 1947). 

Poetry Explication: A Check List of Interpreta- 
tion since 1955 of British and American Poems Past 
and Present (Murrow 1950), by George Arms and 
Joseph M. Kunz, is a catalogue of critiques of in- 
dividual poems arranged alphabetically by author 
and poem. Critiques and Essays in Criticism: 1920- 
1948, Representing the Achievements of Modern 
British and American Critics (New York 1949), 
edited by Robert Wooster Stallman, is the best an- 
thology of the New Criticism and includes a very 
full bibliography of the criticism of its period. This 
bibliography ought to be consulted for a further pur- 
view of the New Criticism, especially under the foi- 
lowing names: I. A. Richards, T. S. Eliot, F. R. 
Leavis, William Empson, John Crowe Ransom, Allen 


Tate, Herbert Read, R. P. Blackmur, and Ivor 
Winters, 


If the approach of the New Criticism—close 
analytic reading of the text—meets with the ap- 
proval of the classicist, how is he to go about apply- 
ing this methodology to the study of the classics? 

is a large problem and presumably the classicist 
Who has come to understand the New Criticism is in 
the best position to know what is to be done. It may 
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not be amiss, however, to submit some tentative 
suggestions. It ought to be clear that the scale on 
which such an application will take place can vary 
from the private reading of one man to a vast edu- 
cational movement. My own opinion is that the 
greater the attempt the greater the hope of success. 


The Foundation of Wider Understanding 


Any such attempt will be better founded, doubt- 
less, the greater the ability of its subjects’ skill in 
the language in which it is made. Hence, if a plan 
is to be laid for a general introduction of this ap- 
proach to the classics, it must be preceded by a 
program to develop skill in reading the language 
even at the expense of work in grammatical analysis. 
Here the earlier remark about the desirability of 
reforming our wasteful elementary system of educa- 
tion is pertinent. In the case of superior children, 
is there any reason why we can not return to an 
initiation into the classical languages as early as the 
age of eight or nine? Not a few elementary schools 
in this country are successfully using conversational 
methods in three blocks of twenty minutes each per 
week to teach modern languages. The problem would 
have to be worked out in detail by specialists in the 
field of elementary education, of course, but the fact 
remains, despite what will be thought the hopeless 
optimism of the suggestion, that it could be done. 
To found even one experiment in this direction would 
be a very worthwhile echievement for any educator. 

It is fairly within the immediate power of classi- 
cists to train the students they receive at a later age 
in metheds that rapidly lead to reading with a mini- 
mum of grammatical analysis and, as early as possi- 
ble, introduce them to a study of classical literature 
with the method of analytic interpretation. A teacher 
of the classics interested in effecting this end could 
best begin, perhaps, by mastering the techniques 
used by the New Criticism on vernacular literature 
and gradually introducing analytic critiques into his 
teaching of the classics. It would be very much 
worthwhile to aim this series of analyses toward the 
production of a textbook for the classics modelled as 
much as possible on Understanding Poetry. Needless 
to say, it would be very desirable to make the venture 
cooperative, combining the work of several men in 
the classical field and getting the assistance of men 
who are already using the approach of the New 
Criticism in the vernacular. 

William C. Forrest 
Loras College, 
Dubuque, Iowa 





Lysias is especially praised in antiquity for his 
power of entering into the character of every differ- 
ent client and making his speech sound “natural,” 
not bought.—Gilbert Murray. 
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Breviora 
Why a “White” Christmas? 


“I’m dreaming of a white Christmas. .. .” Why should it 
and all our Christmases be white? It is not merely the snow, 
which does not stay white for very long. Our connotation of 
a “white” Christmas is something much deeper. Human 
nature is always the same: our needs of the heart are those 
of a Horace or a Catullus. 

When Aristius Fuscus leaves Horace to the tender mercies 
of the social climber (Sat. 1.9.72-73), Horace exclaims: 
Huncine solem tam nigrum surrexe mihi! That was Horace’s 
black day. Catullus (Carm. 8), speaking of the days when 
he was in Lesbia’s favor cries: Fulsere vere candidi tibi soles. 
That was Catullus’ white day. 

Perhaps we too use the same association of ideas when we 
wish that “all your Christmases be white.” Contentment, 
peace, joy, love, are alike the marks of candidi soles and a 
“white Christmas.” 

D. Herbert Abel 


Loyola University of Chicago 





Not “into” but “in” 
Of the often quoted lines of Horace’s Ars Poetica, few 
have been more frequently drawn from than the following: 


. et in medias res 
non secus ac notas auditorem rapit ... (148-149). 


The idea of a plunge in medias res to begin, not alone an epic 
such as Horace is here speaking of, but any sort of narrative 
or even any sort of business, has caught the imagination of 
succeeding generations. Unfortunately, expounders of liter- 
ary theory and others often fail to distinguish grammatical 
cases: one may “plunge, leap, hurry the hearer, in medias 
res,” but one may not “begin” so. We “leap into” but we “be- 
gin in”—and thus, if we are Latin-quotation-minded, we must 
surely adapt and “begin in mediis rebus.” If our colleagues 
outside the classical fold, in using the quotation, were to make 
the adjustment, they would be serving a basic correctness and 
recalling, just as well, a basic critical dictum. Otherwise, in 
medias res may well rival for bad usage the frequently heard 
mal-accentuation in deus or dea ex machina. 
William Charles Korfmacher 

Saint Louis University 





Administration at Athens and Rome Schools 


During the past summer (1955) and the present school 
year (1955-1956), William E. Gwatkin, Jr., professor of 
classical languages and archaeology and director of the de- 
partment at the University of Missouri, is serving as director 
of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens. 

In an announcemen: from its New York offices, the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome calls attention to the appointment of 
Mason Hammond, Pope professor of the Latin language and 
literature at Harvard University, as professor-in-charge of 
the School of Classical Studies at the Academy for the two 
academic years of 1955-1956 and 1956-1957. Appointed as 
director of the summer session (1955) is Paul L. MacKen- 
drick, professor of classical languages at the University of 
Wisconsin, and secretary-treasurer of the American Philo- 
logical Association. 





Welcome to The Vergilian Di gest 


In current distribution is The Vergilian Digest, announced 
as Number 1 of “the new, post-war publication of the Ver- 


” 


gilian Society.” The volume (pp. 1-15) was prepared by the 
secretary-treasurer of the Society, Charles T. Murphy, of 
Dberlin College. Its appearance marks a further indication 
of the revivification of The Vergilian Society and the earlier 
publication known as Vergilius. 

The Digest, planned as an annual, after some preliminary 
ages of announcements (pp. 1-3), presents on a selective 
asis “A Practical ee for Study of the Aeneid” 
(pp. 4-13), compiled by John K. Mott, S.J., of West Baden 
College, West Baden, Indiana. Following this, there is a short 
informative bit on “Early Commentators on Vergil” (pp. 
14-15), by John J. Savage, emeritus professor of classical 
languages at Fordham University. 

This first number, planned as a ready reference for the 
high school teacher of the Aeneis, takes the place of the 
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originally planned “important publications on Vergil whj 
have appeared since the war,” but this is a project held fort, 
for accomplishment “in the near future, but by collectiy, 
action”’—for which the secretary-treasurer of the Society 
invites the cooperation of colleagues (p. 1). 

Accompanying the Digest, physically, is a pamphlet ¢ 
Living and Study Accommodations at the Villa Vergili 
Cumae, Italy (Near Naples), and, spiritually, the otherwig 
distributed Director’s Report on Cumae Summer School, 1955 
with the associated How the Villa Vergiliana Got Waty 
1955, both by the Reverend Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., Weg 
Baden College. The Villa Vergiliana, now well equipped, jj 
used “during the summer as center for a Summer School ¢ & 
Archeology for American teachers of Latin,” and is “aygj,. 
able from October through June as living and study quarter 
for individuals or groups engaged in cultural projects.” A 
plications for accommodations should be directed to te 
Manager, Mrs. Helen B. MacMillan, Villa Vergiliana, Cum 
(Baia/Napoli), Italy; or to the Vergilian Society of America, 
27 Via Marino Turchi, Naples, Italy. 


During July and August, a series of two-week courses i E 


conducted, with extensive visits to sites of classical valu, 
Those interested are invited to write to the Director: Th 
Reverend Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., West Baden College, 
West Baden, Indiana. 





Jesuit Intercollegiate Latin Contest Results in 1955 


Jchn Halkett, of Loyola University (Chicago), has been 
announced as winner of first place in the Annual Intered. 
legiate Latin Contest held (since 1889) in the colleges ani 
universities of the Jesuit provinces of Chicago, Ohio-Michi- 
gan, Missouri, and Wisconsin. Ninth and tenth places went 
to the same institution. being won, respectively, by Lambert 
J. Von Bank and Philip J. McGuire. Second, fourth, ani 
fifth places fell to Xavier University, for the entries of 
Francis M. Gray, James P. Bradley, and Robert G. Kannen- 
berg. Sister Scholastica Ad.PP.S., won third place for 
Saint Louis University. William J. Radtke placed fifth, and 
Thomas Wieber sixth, for Detroit University. Highth place 
was taken by Michael Dunn, for Marquette University, On 
a point basis, the schools ranked as follows: Xavier, 22; 
Loyola, 18; Detroit, 9; Saint Louis, 8; Marquette, 3. 





Fulbright Grants for American Academy in Rome 


Mary T. Williams, executive secretary for the American 
Academy in Rome (101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York), in a note to THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN dated April /, 
1955, encloses the following notice: “Fulbright grants may ke 
offered for the 1956 Summer Season of the American Acaé- 
emy in Rome. Teachers in the Classics or related disciplines 
who are interested in such a grant, should apply durin 
the summer of 1955 to the Denartment of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.” 

Though the summer is well past, persons interested may 
still find it profitable to communicate either with Mis 
Williams or with the government agencv indicated. Should 
they be too late for the summer of 1956, the likelihood of 
help for the summer of 1957 seems great. 





Continuing CARE Aid Available 


Uncounted pounds of CARE packages have been sent sinte 
the war to classics scholars and students abroad, by generous 
symnathizers in the United States. A release by Mr. 
Kaufman, publicity director of CARE (660 First Avene 
New York 16, N. Y.), calls attention to “CARE’s Fool 
Crusade,” which looks to the distribution of United State 
farm surpluses to the hungry in less fortunate lands. 
the cost to the American government to store farm surpluses 
is set at one million dollars a day, CARE undertakes, for 
dollar it receives, to send twenty-two pounds of these ul 
foods to hungry families in Europe or Asia. 

The regions designated are Italy, Greece, 
Berlin, West Germany, India, Pakistan, Haiti, 
Kong. Any one sending one dollar to CARE may d 
the destination to which he wishes the twenty-two pound 
package sent, and his name will be included in the 
The inclusion of italy and Greece, of course, will appeal pat 
ticularly to philanthropic-minded classicists—es be 
view of CARE’s statement that the one dollar packet wil ® 
“enough to help feed a family of four for at least a month 
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New Hands at Eta Sigma Phi Helm 


The capability of the new Executive Secretary and editor 
of The Nuntius for Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary classi- 
wl fraternity, Professor H. R. Butts, Birmingham-Southern 
(College (Birmingham 4, Alabama), becomes quite manifest 
in the first number of the official journal of the society to 

under his editorship. The Nuntius 80 (November 15, 
1955), first of the four numbers for the current academic 
year, is now in distribution. The eight planographed pages, 
with photographs of the national president (Joseph Gutierrez 
of Georgetown University) and national vice-president (Edith 


Jeannine Hensley of Marshall College), are clearly and taste- 


fully handled, with text well spaced and easily legible. The 
faculty direction of Eta Sigma Phi, passing from the splendid 
regimen of Professor Graydon W. Regenos of Tulane Uni-. 


versity, seems assured again of thoroughly competent and 


' inspired character. 


| press, 1954, Pp. xvii, 364. $5.00 





Book Reviews 
Gilbert Highet, Juvenal the Satirist. Oxford, Clarendon 


It is as an urbane, widely read commentator upon the 


| current literary scene that Gilbert Highet has won consider- 


able repute among the general reading and listening public. 
| Here, however, he returns to his first and best love, the 
' dassics. He presents a study of Juvenal, the great Roman 


' satirist of the Silver Age, or, as he daringly proclaims, “the 
| greatest satiric poet who ever lived.” 


Initially, one may perhaps squirm at the sweeping claim 


' of his publishers that this is the first book in any language to 


give a full account of Juvenal and his work, or at the some- 


| what self-conscious exertions of the author to fashion a popu- 
lar style. But these minor objections are soon forgotten when 
' one observes how useful, how sympathetic, and how enjoyable 


is his treatment of his material. 
Mr. Highet discusses his subject from three aspects: 
Juvenal’s career and character, his poetry as literature and 


as social documentation, his influence reaching up even to 
_ modern writers. 


' tempts the difficult task of reconstructin 


In what is the shortest portion of his book, Highet at- 
the satirist’s life 


from the relatively few known fragments but especially from 
| biographical hints found in the satires. Whenever his as- 


7 sumptions are based on too tenuous a foundation, Highet very 


| disarmingly warns us of the fact. 


The resulting sketch shows Juvenal as an impoverished 


' but proud gentleman who becomes embittered at the corrup- 


| tion of the court and the degeneracy of the wealthy classes 


_ inRome. Ironically enough, when he begins, shortly after the 


' murder of Domitian, to point his sharp censure at these 
| groups, he has to rely 
_ from the well-laden tables of the rich. 


for his sustenance upon the leavings 


Possibly the most appealing part of the book concerns 


_ Javenal’s sixteen satires, upon which relatively small number 


poems Juvenal’s fame rests. Through carefully chosen 
selections from them Highet probes the origins of Juvenal’s 


_ creative powers and reveals how the strength of his rhetoric 


i a aE 


j Anthropology. 


could transform a commonplace complaint into an eloquent 
and memorable phrase of excoriation. The author concludes 
with an impressive display of scholarship, devoting slightly 
over one-third of his book to notes, bibliography, and indices. 

; Michael Joseph O’Neill 
Saint Louis University 





Five * soe ig Library Volumes: J. E. Manchip White, 
ew York, 1954. Pp. 191. $2.75. Robin Place, 


_ Down to Earth: A Practical Guide to Archaeology. New 


York, 1955. Pp. 
; 128; 
| Mer Wheeler, 
| York, 1955, Pp. 
| publishin 
| Year would 


' Dart of * . * * 
Mente, qpmerican readers in early men and their achieve- 


White f 


xvi, 178; 88 illustrations. $7.50. André 
Discovering Buried Worlds. New York, 1955. Pp. 
A illustrations. P. J. Riis, An Introduction to Etruscan 
rt. New York, 1954. Pp. 144; 82 plates. $10.00. Sir Morti- 

Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers. New 
1 he 192; 19 figures in the text, 38 plates, 


Map. $ 
These five volumes which have been issued by a single 
house within the space of a little more than a 
seem to indicate a rather lively interest on the 


books are from the pens of English or continental 
Ih _ and were all printed abroad. 

is short introduction to anthropology, J. E. Manchip 
urnishes the reader with much interesting and perti- 
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nent information with regard to four great areas embraced 
by the science—physical, cultural, social, and applied an- 
thropology. The author has a pleasant style, lightened with 
a nice sense of humor—which seems to be almost necessary 
for any student of the ens risibile. The first two chapters 
give a description of the significant remains of prehistoric 
men which have been unearthed in the last century. This is 
useful information in itself, but it is vitiated by the author’s 
explanation of these remains in terms of a materialistic 
evolution of lower species of animals into various types of 
near-human and human beings. At the very heading of his 
first chapter, Mr. White betrays the principles of inter- 
pretation in quoting the absurd remark of Paul Broco: “Je 
dirais que j’aimerais mieux étre un singe perfectionné qu’un 
Adam dégénéré” (p. 17). One wonders what the monkeys 
would have to say about such business! 

The chapters on cultural and social anthropology contain 
some very useful information which could be of real assis- 
tance to public officials and missionaries who have to deal 
with primitive peoples. But here again the good is mingled 
with considerable error. The author laments the execution 
of millions of Jews under Hitler and the destruction of whole 
cultural areas by the Russians, but he also thinks that con- 
siderable harm to primitive peoples may have been done by 
the introduction of “Bibles” and by the suppression of in- 
fanticide and head-hunting. Despite his sympathy for primi- 
tive peoples, the false philosophical principles under which he 
labors lead to many contradictions within the book itself and 
make it unsuitable for the general public. 

To those who are interested in the philosophical and theo- 
logical principles which must be applied in the interpretation 
of the data uncovered by physical anthropologists I would 
recommend two articles by professors at Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, which are the best with regard to this matter that 
I have seen: George Klubertanz, S.J., “The Influence of 
Evolutionary Theory upon American Thought,” in the Gre- 
gorianum 32 sd 882-590; Cyril Vollert, S.J., “Human 
Evolution and Theological Implications,” in the Proceedings 
of the Catholic Theological Society of America 6 (1951) 
122-145 (reprinted in the Catholic Mind 50 [1952] 185-154). 

A series of lectures given by Robin Place (Mrs. Denis 
Kenward) at the City Literary Institute, London, on British 
archaeology have been published under the title Down to 
Earth. The book is divided into three parts. The first de- 
scribes the life of men who lived in the Stone, Bronze, and 
Early Iron Ages, the second describes the actual excavation 
of sites belonging to these different periods, and the third 
gives various means employed in dating graves and settle- 
ments, The numerous illustrations of artifacts from the Iron 
Age (for example, a slave-chain which was found during the 
construction of an airport in 1943 and which was used to haul 
a truck out of the mud) are an interesting commentary on 
the “barbarians” described by Caesar and Tacitus. The book 
is written in an appealing manner by one who is obviously 
familiar with this particular field of archaeology. 

Discovering Buried Worlds is the first volume in a new 
series entitled Studies in Biblical Archaeology. In this little 
book, André Parrot, Chief Curator of the French National 
Museums and Director of the Mari Archaeological Expedition, 
has gathered four not-too-closely connected essays. The first 
chapter deals with the excavation of Mari, an ancient Su- 
merian city on the Euphrates river. The second chapter deals 
with the history of a hundred years of exploration in Meso- 
potamia and Palestine. The third chapter discusses briefly 
the history of these two areas during the course of five thou- 
sand years. The final chapter points up the value of archae- 
ology for biblical studies. Though this little book is a trans- 
lation from the second printing of the French original, it 
covers too much ground in too cursory a manner to be of any 
great value. 

In An Introduction to Etruscan Art, P. J. Riis, the dis- 
tinguished professor of classical archaeol at the University 
of Aarhus, discusses the origin of the Etruscans and the 
evolution of Etrucan architecture, scuipture, and painting. 
His characterization of their art is apt: “Etruscan art 
usually lacks sublimity, severity, and moderation, qualities 
comprised in the Greek word ‘ethos’ and masterly exp 
by Greek artists. . . . Etruscan art embodies an astonishing 
amount of capricious exuberance, baroque humour and un- 
sophisticated love of splendour, and it betrays an immense 
desire to express irrational fancy” (pp. 27-28). Mr. Riis has 
perhaps packed more detailed information into this book than 
can readily be assimilated by the average reader, but it should 
be of interest to students of pre-Roman history and to teach- 
ers of art, since it illustrates non-Greek trends such as a love 
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of nature and conscious distortions, which were to appear 
again at a much later date. 

Three years ago members of the Archaeological Institute 
of America had the pleasure of hearing the Norton Lecturer, 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler, discuss the extent of Roman trade in 
India and the Far East, as evidenced by the discovery of 
coins, pottery, and terracotta statuettes. One of the most 
striking of these latter is a small bust, obviously modeled 
after the Apollo Belvedere or its prototype, which was found 
at Charsada. This material has now been expanded and pub- 
lished along with a description of Roman remains found in 
Free Germany and in Africa. The book, Rome beyond the 
Imperial Frontiers, aptly illustrates the fact that Roman 
influence was by no means limited to the boundaries of the 
empire; “Roman trafficking with lands outside the Empire 
was founded primarily on the supply of five commodities 
which were woven into the fabric of Imperial culture, and 
were essential in one way or another to the Imperial way 
of life. Free Germany produced the amber which was al- 
ready an integral part of the equipment of southern Europe 
before the Empire was born. From tropical Africa came 
the ivory of infinite domestic use, either across the Sahara 
or by the way of the Red Sea. Southern Arabia yielded the 
frankincense whici had long been sought by the Pharaohs 
and the Achaemenids 2ad, with gold and myrrh, abundant 
pepper which has for more than 2,000 years mitigated the 
cooking of the Western World. And China had a monopoly 
of silk until the 6th century A.D. Amber, es incense, 
pepper, silk were the mainsprings of Roman-long-range 


trade” (p. 177). 

M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 





LATINITAS 


Commentarii Linguae Latinae Excolendae 


A new and distinctive journal—since 1953. In Latin 

throughout, for the Latinist . . . . . » « « 

Published each quarter from the Vatican Library 

Handling materials in classical studies, Latin peda- 
gogy, Latin verse, Neo-Latin authors, philological 
questions, philosophy .... 

Priced at three dollars per year 





Latinitas may be ordered from the American Busi- 
ness Representatives: 


Daniel L, Chariton, S.J. 
Sacred Heart Novitiate 
Los Gatos, California 


Marcus A. Haworth, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
3647 West Pine Boulevard 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 


Herbert Musurillo, S.J. 
Saint Andrew-on-Hudson 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Those ordering should make their checks payable to 
the Representative whom they address: Father 
Chariton, Father Haworth, or Father Musurillo. 
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CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 


Containing an eng gg mone! “oe Editor, w 


articles by Walter R. Aga illiam H, A 
ander, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. W 
Clyde Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. § 


van, S.J. e Each, $ 


Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 


FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER 
DASH OF HUMOR 


Light-hearted reading for those with a year 


a half or more of systematic training in 


General Index 


TWO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Ea 
® 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E, Arnold, 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 


Each, $1J 
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Ls 


SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


Chosen from nine periodicals from the begin 
of each until August 1, 1941. Each, $ 
@ 
Leo M. Kaiser 
T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 


Intended for rapid reading in lower classes — 
e 


Each, $ 
William C, Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
Critical and annotated edition of an elev 
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century proverb collection. Each, $2.4 


6 
O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 


AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 


SOME AIDS TO LATIN 


Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, eae 
e 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 


Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, eac , 
e 


Sense-Line Texts... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 
Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) 
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a 


Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each 


Address: 


The Classical Bulletin 
3647 West Pine Boulevard 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 
All items are sent plus postage 
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